IDEALISTIC   THOUGHT   OF  INDIA
the nature of thought, and concrete matter, etc., we see are
a priori constructs according to these universals.
There are different kinds of this priority and posteriority. We
may be said to have an a priori cognition of categories like matter,
cause, etc., but not of chair, pen, etc. But both cognitions appear
only after the first perception of the particular. But again, a
universal like that of a horse or elephant cannot be said to be
a priori like matter; for it does not belong to the structure of
thought. It is of course not a product of civilization, but a product
of natural evolution. Horses are the particularizations of a uni-
versal that gradually formed itself in the onward process of
evolution, and may transform itself into something else or
become extinct. So its priority with regard to particular horses
may be accepted. But with regard to our cognition of it, we
cannot be said to be conscious of it before being conscious of
its particulars. It is as much a concept of indefinite plurality as
that of a chair. But the universal chair is still less a priori. It is
difficult to say, except metaphorically, that nature contains any
samskara of chair, according to which particular chairs are pro-
duced. It is a product of civilization, and its universal is posterior
to the particular. The samskara of the chair is formed in our minds
only after the particular. And as nature cannot be said to contain
the samskara of chair, it is both existentially and cognitively
a posteriori. But when once the first chair is perceived, we may
allow some priority to the universal with reference to the 'other
chairs.
It has to be noted, however, that these distinctions are fluid and
relative, but not hard and fast. Just as nature is considered to be
a process of evolution, in a particular span of which the universal
horse forms itself and expresses itself as the particular horses;
civilization too may be considered to be a process of evolution at
a particular point in which the chair appears and may be said to
be the expression of the universal chair. But man, as he is, tends
to treat the chair as an accident with reference to him. But the
horse, though it may be treated as an accident with reference to
nature, is as much a product of nature as man. The plan for
producing the horse does not originate in his mind like the plan for
producing a chair. Nature might have come across the former plan
quite as accidentally as the man who made the first chair must
have come accidentally on its plan, And in this sense, the plan
may be treated as a priori. But yet the former plan, that is, of the
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